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The Musical Student. 
Air—“ Woo’d and married an’ a’.” 
They speak o' the musical beauties 
0’ Bach an’ Beethoven an’ a’; 
But waes me, o’ a’ their inversions 
They ken almost naething ava.’ 
Their chords o’ the sixth in the minor, 
Wi’ dominant sevenths an’ a’, 
Their discords wi’ neat preparations, 
An’ fine resolutions an’ a’ :— 
Plagued an’ bothered an’ a’, 
Bothered an’ plagued an’ a’, 
Wi’ chords o’ the sixth an’ the seventh, 
The ninth, eleventh, an’ a’. 


The subject I just had completed, 
Had twa or three fifths in a raw, 
Wi’ ither sic fause-like relations, 
Consecutive octaves an’ a’. 
My discords, I tried to resolve them, 
By contrary motion an’ a’; 
But tho’ I had contrary motion, 
'T was contrary only to law. 
Plagued an’ bothered an’ a’, 
Bothered an’ plagued an’ a’, 
Wi’ a’ their founded suspensions, 
Which simply means hanging by law. 


An’ then cam’ their fugues an’ their canons, 
Augmented, diminished, an’ a’, 
Which only diminished my chances 
O’ getting them.richt ava’. 
But then cam’ the end o’ the session— 
A jolly relief frae a’— 
When my chords went to sizes an’ sevens, 
An’ I to the Hielands, hurra’! 
Freed frae bother an’ a’, 
Dominants, tonics, an’ a’; 
Resolving the whole into pleasure, 





The best resolution o’ a’. 
F. E.1.8. 
—London Musical World. 
OT 


The Wagner Festival at Bayreuth. 
BY JOSEPH BENNETT. 
(From the London Musical Times.) 
(Concluded from Page 323.) 


Having, in a former article, discussed the 
poem of ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen,” I now 
approach its music, not, however, for the pur- 
pose of detailed criticism. To go point by 

int through Wagner’s score—a monument of 
ndustry and perseverance — would demand 
qualities second only to those which made its 
creation possible. Furthermore, such labor is 
needless, Great as may be the individual 
claims of ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen,” musicai 
men are not so much concerned about it, per se, 
as about the new and startling principles em- 
bodied. Wagner’s drama might disappear to- 
morrow, but the theories upon which it is 
based would remain for acceptance or rejection 
just as though nothing had happened. Conse- 
queutly, I have to deal, before all, with prin- 
ciple and theory; but this cannot be done apart 
from a discussion of the music to the drama, 
since the latter presents itself as an authorita- 
tive exposition of the former—so authoritative 
that the fate of the one may be considered as 
carrying with it the fate of theother. Let me, 
then, take both Wagner's theory of dramatic 
music and his ‘‘ Ring des Nibelungen —to re- 
gard this in the light reflected from that, and 
ice 


The theory may be stated briefly, though, if 
Wagner's voluminous argument be a necessity, 
the reasons upon which it is based would take 
long to exhibit. I shall avoid the reasons, not 
merely because there is no space for them here, 
but because I now aim at criticism from a prac- 
tical standpoint, and to take my reader into 





the wilderness of Wagnerian verbiage would 
be to harass his mind and tax his patience un- 
necessarily. Here, then, without further pref- 
ace, or setting forth of Why and Wherefore, is 
the root of Wagner’s musical system as applied 
to drama—the Word must dictate the Tone. 
From this brief thesis springs the whole art- 
fabric about which the world is talking. The 
Word must dictate the Tone—that is to say, 
the Word must be brooded over by the compo- 
ser, whose instinct will divine its musical equiv- 
alent, to which his skill will give expféssion. 
Beyond the range of the Word the composer 
may not go, and he must follow it whitherso- 
ever it lead. Nay, he must bring his eye so 
closely down to it that anything besides, even 
a contiguous word, is unseen. It is not for 
him to move to a distance, painter-fashion, that 
a number of objects may blend and furnish 
materials for an artistic design. This would 
be inimical to the absolute supremacy of the 
Word, which demands individual attention, 
and reduces the unfortunate composer to the 
position of the man in arithmetic books who 
undertook to pick up so many eggs, placed 
some yards apart, in so many minutes, starting 
on a separate journey for each. The athlete in 
question never had more than ene egg on his 
mind and in his hand at a given time, and, 
like him, the Wagnerian composer moves from 
word to word, putting his ear to each and jot- 
ting down its note. About the influence of 
this strange procedure upon musical form I 
shall have somewhat to say by-and by, but it 
will be convenient now to remark its working 
in a less mechanical and more important direc- 
tion. A reader may here interpose and say, 
**Can there be any result more important than 
the break up of form, upon which music, not 
less than any other art, depends for all its in- 
tellectual and much of its sensuous charm?” 
In reply, let me state that there are pages upon 

in ‘‘Der Ring des Nibelungen” where 
the music, taken in conjunction with its dra- 
matic surroundings, satisfies every requirement, 
formless though it be—as form is commonly 
understood. Listening to it, the unbiassed 
critic finds himself on the verge of a belief 
that Wagner has hit upon a system which, how- 
ever strange, belongs to the Eternal Verities. 
But the action of his fundamental theory in the 
direction at which I have hinted is attended 
by no such results, simply because a drama, 
properly so called. cannot be constructed with- 
out obliging the Wagnerian composer to shut 
his eyes to the sole objects of art—mental ele- 
vation and sensuous pleasure. A drama, while 
a work of art, is an exhibition of human nature, 
and would not be true unless it set forth vice 
as well as virtue, obliquity as well as straight- 
forwardness, that which is mean and small as 
well as that which is noble and great. In ‘*Der 
Ring des Nibelungen ” Wagner recognizes the 
fact as completely as can be desired. We have 
seen that his drama abounds in trickery and 
low device; that even his gods are gamblers; 
and that hardly a character is free from chica- 
nery. It is to the discredit of the master that 
he shows us this apart from any high moral 
purpose; but, generally speaking, the drama- 
tist uses that which is ugly to enforce the de- 
sirableness of beauty, and makes virtue more 
attractive by contrast with vice. But between 
music and the drama, so regarded, there is not 
the smallest analogy. The ‘‘ divine art,” ab- 
stract in its very essence from everything in 
the material and moral world, has no necessary 
connection whatever with anything materially 
and morally objectionable. He, therefore, 
who makes the connection does so on his own 





responsibility, and is solely accountable for the 
result. Looking at Wagner’stheory of the ev- 
olution of the Tone from the Word, and not 
less on his practice as exemplified by ‘‘ Der 
Ring des Nibelungen,” in the light of this un- 
questionable truth we see at once the fallacy 
of both, and understand how both fail on a 
vital point. Composers, from the earliest 
years of the lyric drama until now, have had to 
deal with baseness of character and meanness 
of sentiment; but they have treated these 
things under the influence of an idea that their 
business was not to drag art down to the level 
of its subject, but always to maintain its dig- 
nity and worth. Wagner, on the other hand, 
sees no dignity and worth in music as such, 
but hauls it anywhere and everywhere, over 
flower-decked, meadows or through bogs and 
swamps, tied to the chariot wheels of the Word. 
Aware of this fact, and familiar with the story 
of ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen,” the reader can 
form a tolerably accurate idea of much of the 
music. Sweet waters do not run from a foul 
spring, neither do thistles produce figs. Simi- 
larly, the scenes in Wagner’s drama, where 
that which is physically and morally repulsive 
dominates, cannot. according to the theory he 
sternly practises, be attended by other than re- 
pulsive music. Even at this distance of timea 
kind of shudder passes over me as I recall the 
wide dreary deserts of barren sound through 
which at Bayreuth Wagner smilingly conduct- 
ed us, as though they were strips of the Prom- 
ised Land, flowing with milk and honey. His 
grotesque imps, scheming gods, and stupid gi- 
ants were continually evolving their musical 
equivalents, and all their lies and dodges were 
reflected in false and tricky strains. It would 
be easy to give a hundred examples of this 
fact—to cite passage after passage, in intermi- 
nable procession, which, from a musical point 
of view, has nothing to recommend it. did 
so at Bayreuth, in the hearing of one among 
Wagner's most ardent supporters, and was 
calmly assured that a musical result was not 
intended. If so, musicians may well demand, 
with no little indignation, why the apparatus 
and resources of music are used for the low and 
unworthy object of mere noise—why the purest 
and most beautiful of arts is employed in so 
degrading a connection, married to the mean 
and low, and prostituted to the creation of re- 
pulsiveness, 

I need not stop to show how the notion of 
evulving the Tone from the Word is destruc- 
tive of form, which, in its very nature, presup- 
poses the independence of music as regards 
structural lines. Where the business of the 
composer is limited to catching each idea as it 
falls from the mouth of the poet, and clothing 
it in an appropriate musical dress, he can enter- 
tain no notion of symmetry, fitness of parts, 
beginning, middle, and end; the grouping and 
general arrangement of that which he produces 
being dictated by another. We see this con- 
stantly exemplified in ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelun- 
gen,” though there are occasions when Wagner 
so handles his dramatic material as to make the 
resources of form available, The music streams 
on down the course of the poetry, turning and 
twisting in infinite convolution; now calm, 
now stormy; now flowing over smooth sand, 
now whirling in eddies among rocks; now ex- 
panding into a broad reach, now rushing 
through a gloomy ravine; now clear as crystal, 
and now (more often) opaque as a Black Coun- 
try canal. Nowhere do we find the lines which 
commonly break up dramatic music into sym- 
metrical forms, as a microscope breaks up a 
snow-flake into a multitude of perfect and ‘in- 
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dependent crystals. Like the brook which I 
have used in figure, the music is continuous, 
varied, not by reasons of art, but only by the 
dramatic circumstances which control it. It 
has already been indicated that this system is 
not necessarily an evil. There are scenes in 
‘* Der Ring des Nibelungen ” where the form- 
lessness of the music never occurs to its hearer 
—where the poetry of the situation inspires so 
much beauty that mind and sense are ‘‘ pos- 
sessed ” to the exclusion of consciousness that 
anything is wanting. Such is that of the in- 
terview of Siegmund and Sieglinde, and of 
Brinnhilde and Siegmund, in ‘‘Die Walkiire ;” 
of the forest episode in ‘‘ Siegfried,” and the 
awaking of Briinnhilde by her hero. In these 
instances, as well as in others which might be 
named, Wagner's system is shown under condi- 
tions that make it compatible at once with dra- 
matic truth and musi:a'charm. But how does 
the result arise? From any excellence in the 
system itself? By no means; rather is it the 
consequence of things lying outside the sys- 
tem—the consequence of situation and poetic 
thought, the music springing from which is 
beautiful, without regard to form, like the 
merry noises of nature on a summer’s day. 
Turning from the scenes where this result is 
produced, we find others, in which the compo- 
ser, having no such help, lies at the mercy of 
a theory, and is bound down by it so that he 
cannot employ the full resources of his art. 
Almost of necessity, there are occasions when 
the operatic composer derives little help from 
his subject, which has its moments of exalta- 
tion and depression, of emotional arsis and the- 
sis, like everything that reflects the waves of 
life ina human soul, At such times he can 
sustain the interest by his own artistic means, 
The poet retirss into the background, but the 
musician comes to the front, and the balance is 
preserved without change. How many exan- 
ples could be cited in which a r dramatic 
situation is thus redeemed by the composer's 
art! But Wagner makes this impossible. If 
the poet retire, his shadow—the composer— 
goes with him; if the one sink, down goes the 
other, albeit there lie close at hand the means 
of keeping afloat. Herein, as the case appears 
to me, consists a weakness second only to the 
deadly heresy that the Word must inspire the 
Tone. In order to secure the advantage of a 
damatic truth which is not very obvious, and, 
by comparison with that sacrificed, is valueless, 
Wagner bars the composer from all the resour- 
ces of form even when he is, through no fault 
of his own, reduced to the last extremity. The 
matter has only to be so looked at in order to 
ensure prompt rejection for this feature of 
Wagner's plan. But if anybody wishes to see 
its actual working, let him turn to ‘‘ Der Ring 
des Nibelungen ” and regard painfully the pag- 
es wherein the musician, dragged by the t 
through quagmires of dreary talk, is bound by 
the system to be as flat and unprofitable as his 
tyrant. If that 5 ceemy do not convince him 
nothing will, and further argument is useless. 
But the chances are in favor of a conclusion 
that the abolition of form in dramatic music, 
however possible to a certain extent without 
serious loss, cannot be accepted as a general 
principle apart from the gravest sacrifices. 


Rejecting Wagner's theory of the absolute 
domination of the poet, we reject all that is 
fundamental; but some things yet remain, as 
exemplified in ‘‘Der Ring a Nibelungen,” 
for further thought, and among them the so- 
called ‘‘ characterization of themes: ” that is to 
say, the representation of persons, feelings, 
and situations by motivi, which larly ap- 
prot iaeene things re sennaton are placed 

fore the bodily or mental eye. This device, 
it is hardly needful to point out, is not of Wag- 
ner’s creation, but one found ready to hand, 
and brought to the hig est pitch of develop- 
ment in his latest work. Judiciously used, it 
is of immense service, as helping to define and 
realize character, besides enabling the musi- 
cian to suggest or strengthen ideas. Take, for 
example, the Funeral March of Siegfried 





(‘*'Gétterdimmerung,”) which recalls nearly 
every leading incident in the life of the fallen 
here, and makcs the musician a biographer 
without taking him outside the bounds of his 
art. It must frankly be said for Wagner that 
he illustrates the use of this new power to per- 
fection. The ingenuity with which he inter- 
poses, interweaves, and varies his character- 
motivi is infinite. Every connoisseur must re- 
gard with profound respect and admiration this 
feature in the work, conclusive as it is, not 
alone of high intelligence but of splendid mu- 
sical genius. Here, however, we touch but the 
fringe of that which, in ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibel- 
ungen,” shows the greatness of the composer. 
No one who has followed me thus far will im- 
agine that I entertain a blind prejudice in 
favor of Wagner. No one, therefore, will 
question my sincerity when I avow that the 
master’s latest work argues his possession of 
qualities which rank him by the side of the first 
musicians, ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen” teems 
with evidence of genius. Its form may be fan- 
tastic and its principles a perversion of that 
which is musically true, but the underlying 
power is magnificent and overwhelming. Let 
there be no mistake here, because error would 
imply a want of the commonest perception on 
the part of him who errs. Wagner is an illus- 
trious victim of hisowntheory. The Franken- 
stein of composers, he has vivified a monster 
which compels him ‘‘ to do such tricks before 
high heaven as make the angels weep.” What, 
otherwise, might not this great and remarkable 
man have wrought for his art? His capacity 


is boundless. From him melody streams as 


from a perennial spring—the ‘‘ Nibelungen ” is 
full of it—while his imagination never fails, 
his power of comprehending and expressing 
dramatic feeling and situation is always true, 
and, within the limits he allows himself, his 
employment of musical resources shows the 
hand of a-consummate master. ‘‘Der Ring 
des Nibelungen” will remain for all time a 

roof of these gifts, and a monument of gen- 
lus. But it will testify to something more; it 
will show how even a man capable of being its 
author may go wrong in the very essentials of 
his craft; how he may in the pride of his intel- 
lect and the splendid daring of conscious might 
become the Satan of his order, war against the 
Eternal Principles, and govern only in Pande- 
monium. Something of Milton’s Fallen Spirit 
surrounds Wagner with a strange mixture of 
attraction and repulsion. Among the gods of 
his native heaven he might have been great, 
and in that which is now ‘‘ his own place” he 
lifts himself in Titanic grandeur. But let us 
not forget that he is powerful chiefly for evil. 
Let us take care that neither in toad-form nor 
any other does he sit at the ear of the fair art- 
world, pouring therein sophistries to work ir- 
retrievable ruin. 





—— x 
Church Choirs in America. 
The following article on American Church Choirs 
appears iv the Scottish Guardian :— 


It may or may not be known in Scotland that in 


the United States the church choirs form a very 
large proportion of the musical community. In 
each church there is a ‘music committee,’ charged 
with the management of the music; and it is to a 
great extent on the quality of the music and of its 
apg eae that the popularity of the great major- 
ty of the churches of New York depends, The 
American Church, it must be remembered, is a free 
Church, and boasts of no State support. In the 
eyes of the Republic all Churches are alike, and so 
long as they do not offend against the civil or the 
moral law, all religions are of course tolerated. As 
each church is dependent upon its supporters and 
upon the size of its congregation for the income of 
itself and of its religious staff, it almost necessarily 
follows that there is an immense amount of com 

tition. Indeed, the affairs of the church are in this 
respect managed upon something which seems very 
much like commercial principles ; and as large con- 
gregations must be attracted, it follows as a logical 
consequence that there must be an attraction. In 
these attractions there is, of course, a very great 
amount of competition, and matters have progressed 





to such a pass that the music of a fashionable New 
York church costs annually a very large sum of 
money, far larger indeed than we should dream of 
paying for it in the United Kingdom. Nor is this 
competition confined to one sect. All enter into it 
with heart and spirit, and American Episcopalians, 
Roman Catholics, and Hebrews, and even the soi- 
disant simple Baptists, Presbyterians, and Coven- 
anters, run a mad race for popular support in a way 
which would, if the character of the people were 
less known, shock their brethren on this side of the 
water. Even Plymouth Church, the elect of which 
is Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, has its music commit- 
tee and a very extensive choir, under the direction 
ofa Mr. Camp; and a few months ago, when the 
post of tenor soloist became vacant, and no vocalist 
efficient enough for the purpose could be discovered 
in the United States, the leader of the. choir was 
empowered by the music committee to send to Eng- 
land for one. The gentleman selected is, we learn, 
said to have been successful as a concert-singer, al- 
though his name and fame have not yet reached the 
public ear in Brooklyn, where the Plymouth Church 
congregation is located. 

The church choirs of New York are very highly 
paid, and indeed we are informed by a lady vocalist 
who, long a member of American church choirs, has 
recently arrived to settle in England, as a concert- 
singer, that the best and most popular members are 
frequently paid salaries amounting to 100 dollars, 
or £20 a week. Inasmuch as the average salary of 
a choir-singer in England is but £10 to £50 per 
year, the great difference involved in the compari- 
son will be obvious. Nor are the New York 
churches by any means economical in the number 
of vocalists they engage. Trinity Church, a Protest- 
ant Episcopal chnrch, boasts of an organist and mu- 
sical director (Mr. Arthur H. Messiter),. besides an 
associate organist, a leader of the choir, and a choir 
of 15 treble, 5 alto, 6 tenor, and 5 bass voices, all 

icked vocalists, while other churches are equally 
fortunate in this respect. 

But the high salaries paid to the vocalists of 
church choirs have produced a retrograde, or rath- 
er a progressive, movement in favor of a more sim- 
ple form of divine worship. The prices paid have 
really become so high, that many churches in the 
year which commenced on May-day last, have been 
compelled to dispense with the choir altogether, 
and this has caused a flood of out of work vocalists, 
the increase of the supply in relation to the demand 
necessarily in many cases decreasing the salaries. 
Mr. Wardwell, who owns perhaps the Boca church 
choir agency in New York, has in his books, it is 
said, over 200 applicants, while a single advertise- 
ment for tenors and basses was reponded to by 130 
individuals, A certain Miss Thursby, long a favor- 
ite in the New York churches, having retired from 
the choir of the Broadway Tabernacle, and an ad- 
vertisement for a new soprano having been inserted 
in the newspapers, numerous singers succeeded in 
obtaining the opportunity for a practical trial in the 
church. The announcement of the first evening's 
test was answered by a crowded house, and when 
the request wae made that all those desiring to take 
part in the contest should remove from the body to 
the gallery of the church, nearly the entire congre- 
gation arose and, with rolls of music, marched to 
the rapid beatings of their own hearts to the seats 
above. For three hours the panorama of sopranos 
passed over the musical disk with one enervated or- 
ganist and two alternating blow-boys in the back- 

und. ‘Angels ever bright and fair’ appeared to 

the favorite selection, and when it came. to the 
words, ‘Take, O take me,’ which were delivered 
with all the pathos demanded by the text, it ap- 
peared a direct and touching appeal to the hearts 
and pockets of the committee. Soon after 11 p.m. 
a fresh orchestra was substituted, and it was nearly 
midnight before the contest was adjourned until 
another evening. 

But another and far more serious alteration has 
also been effected in the musical arrangements of 
many of the New York churches. Especially in 
the Presbyterian, Baptist, and churches other than 
the Episcopal, the change has frequently been made 
from choir to congregational singing, and in the 
adoption of the volunteer system. There is also a 
tremendous run upon precentors, the salaried quar- 
tet heing abandoned altogether, and the precentor 
leading the congregational singing instead. This 
change is eminently satisfactory, as well to those 
who do not care to have their singing done by 
proxy as to those who desire a curtailment of the 
expenses. But the changes have not been made 
without vigorous opposition on the part of many 
members of the congregation ; and in one church, 
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it is said, when the question arose, the more youth- 
ful members, finding they were likely to lose their 
choir, swept the board of the music committee, the 
members of which had served for years, and formed 
a new committee to sustain the ical prestige of 
the church, In the Episcopal churches a reduction 
of salaries has been effected ; but music plays, we are 
told, far too important a part to admit of the employ- 
ment of a precentor, unaided by a paid choir, or at 
least a salaried quartet of vocalists. 

It must be admitted that the change from elabo- 
rate to congregational singing is one for the better; 
but a mixed service, such as is adopted in many of 
our Anglican churches would surely he better still. 
Take, for instance, the case of the Foundling Chap- 
el, to which we have before had occasion to allude 
in these columns. At the Foundling the congrege 
tion joins heartily with the choir throughout the 
service, with the exception of the anthem sung im- 
mediately before the sermon. The responses are 
chanted, in tlie Litany they are spoken, the pricst 
does not intone, the Psalms are chanted, and a hymn 
is sung before the Litany and a Kyrie before the 
Holy Communion. There are six paid vocalists to 
lead the choir, which is formed of the boys and girls 
of the Foundling Hospital, a great majority of whom 
sing plain but good music from notes. The con 
gation joins heartily in this service, which in its 
way and despite a few defects affords, we fancy, 
about%as a model as could be found. The ob- 
ject of a church choir is to lead the congregational 
singing, to improve it, and to make it worthy of a 
place of worship, thereby disproving the mo¢ attrib- 
uted to a certain sensational preacher, that a cer- 
tain personage had all the best music. The singing 
of church choirs ought certainly not to be made a 
means of display, an attraction which offers battle 
under heavy disadvantages to the secular concert. 
But a good quartet, or even better, a thorough 
good voluntary choir led by an efficient musician, 
whether as organist, precentor, musical director, or 
leader, is quite sufficient to keep an ordinary con- 
gregation from stumbling; while, with proper 
training, even Bach's ‘ Passions-musiken,’ and other 
devotional works, might be included in the scheme. 
We should indeed be sorry to see the entire aban- 
donment of more elaborate music, believing that, 
inasmuch as part of the Church service is directed 
to be said by the priest and part by the people, 
even so part.of the music could with advantage be 
sung by the choir and part by the congregation. 
But we should, on the other hand, regret to see the 
musical portion of the Church service converted en- 
tirely into a mere medium of display, or that music 
should be used solely of so elaborate a nature that 
an ordinary congregation would be afraid to deal 
with it lest it should spoil it. The change which is 
now progressing in the American churches will be 
watched with interest, but it will have but little ef- 
fect upon our own churches. Although we havea 
somewhat exaggerated idea of the dispositions of 
our American cousins, it is yet certain that they are 
not without a dash of sensationalism, and that which 
is necessary for them might not be good for us. 
Many of our churches, indeed, stand in need of re- 
form, but hardly in this direction. What we chief- 
ly require is a certain amount of levelling up, while 
our American friends appear to need a pretty con- 
siderable dose of levelling down. 


a oo 


Creating the Sound. 

It is an accepted custom for anybody who wants 
to become a great singer either to go to Italy, be- 
fore either he or she comes out, or to do so after 
several years study with other than Italian mas- 
ters, 





Whenever there is a question of fashion or supe- 
riority between the different operas, German, 
French, English, or Italian, the latter is sure to car- 
ty off the eee though it has been stated, time 
and again, that the great stars of the Italian opera 
are, with very rare exceptions, not Italians, 

What is the reason that the Italian singers are 
believed to be so superior to those of any other 
country that Germans, French, Belgians, etc., ueu- 
ally add an i, or an 0, or a little syllable to their 
names, so as to be thought Italians ? And why should 
— make peregrinations to Italy as the only 
and where singing can be learned to perfection ? 

That it is a prejudice kept up against the clearest 
evidence can be proved by the fact that the great 
pee donnas of the moment— Patti, Nilsson, Lucca, 

etjens, Trebelli, etc..—are not only not Italians, 
but that they have never been in Italy to take one 
lesson. Patti comes from Italian parents, but that 
is all. She made her début here, and went from 





here to London, where her first season was imme- 
diately a success. Tietjens, one of the most dra- 
matic singers on the lyric stage, is a German; so is 
Lucea, and both these ladies never had but German 
teachers. Nilsson and Trebelli began and finished 
their studies with Wartel in Paris; neither of them 
has ever seen an Italian professor, the few lessons 
which Mlle. Nilsson lately took from Delle Sedie 
amounting to very small importance, 

This being so, we ask again, why has this preju- 
dice in favor of the Italian school lasted so long ? 

For a very simple reason. The Italians taught 
their pupils to open the mouth and sing straight 
out dal petto, from the chest ; not, like most Germans, 
from the throat, or the French through the nose. 
The language has of course much to do with this, 
the German pronunciation being rather guttural, 
and the French dipthongs of “in” “en,” etc., 
being nasal. 

But though this may be an extenuating circum- 
stance for bad emission of voice, there is not the 
slightest necessity for it; as we have above men- 
tioned, German and French singers having very 
well succeeded in appropriating to themselves the 
correct method of Italian singing, and entirely ov- 
ercoming the impediments of the language. The 
great affair, the all-important affair, the only real 
difficulty, is to know how to produce the sound. 
And that it is upon which the Italians insisted be- 
fore all. Their great masters insisted on the pupils 
forming this emission of the sound for many _ years, 
going through allthe studies, solfeqgi, vocalisés, etc., 
before they were allowed to touch a song. But 
when the voice was firmly set, posée, when the emis- 
sion came clear from the chest; when the inequali- 
ties inherent to nearly every uncultivated voice, 
usually to be found in the first and second third of 
the voice’s extent, were overcome; when they had 
learned how to produce properly their scales and 
shakes, and how to sing strictly legato and staccato ; 
when they had passed, like Rubini and Lablache, 
seven years in forming, setting, and plying the 
voice, then there was no difficulty for them to be 
found in any opera, All the difficult passages had 
been foreseen, prepared, studied, so that, when 
they came to want it, it was all child’s play to 
them. 

If pupils would consent to studying under a con- 
scientious and competent master, so seriously, with 
zeal and verance, until they can sing, instead 
of beginning where they should end, with learning 
how to sing a ballad or an air, there would be no 
need for them to make the pilgrimage to Italy. 

But there is the whole secret. How many voices, 
good, full, fresh voices, are spoiled because the 
teacher, anxious to bring the pupil out, instantly 
makes her sing compositions which she is no more 
fit for than a baby to ride before it has learned to 
walk! Another fatal disadvantage is the eagerness 
of ladies themselves to sing and force high notes, in 
order to astonish the natives; and the natives are 
astonished, and applaud, and the voice is forced, 
strained, broken, and so ends the whole game sud 
denly. 

The first thing, therefore, is to set the voice, well 
to know, before all, what timbre of voice it is, not to 
sing a mezzo-soprano up to high notes, nor, what is 

ually often done, down to a contralto register. 
The voice once well fixed as to extent, which re- 
quires an experienced ear and an able teacher, then 
go to work and fix it in the limits recognized to be 
correct. 

But rushing into ballad singing, to make a few 
dollars at once, is killing the goose with the golden 
egg, and to sing at once airs with fioriture instead 
of studies, is evidently to doa thing without having 
learned how to do it, and this, moreover, by blun- 
dering and struggling before an audience, with the 
unavoidable anxiety consequent upon a first appear- 
aece, so that these young ladies break a career, 
which, with proper training, might have led to 
highly satisfactory, in some instances even to glo- 
rious results. 

We give this bit of advice to a number of young 
lady beginners in the art of singing, who with 
pleasant appearance, sympathetic voice, and intelli- 
gent conception, stop their own career by not tak- 
ing sufficient care to avoid the temptation above 
mentioned.— Music Trade Review. 
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Carl Rosa Opera Company. 


ISOUARD’s ‘* JOCONDE.” 


By the production of Joconde ; or, the Adventure 
Seekers, Mr. Carl Rosa taught all but the very few 
who were previously acquainted with the fact that 
a musical composer named Nicolo Isouard once 








lived. Fossibly the enterprising manager did more, 
and excited a mild curiosity with regard to the man 
and his works, in which case a few biographical de- 
tails will prove acceptable, Nicolo Isouard—bet- 
ter known in France by his Christian name alone— 
formed one of a group of musicians who came into 
the world about the middle of the last century, and 
chiefly distinguished themselves in opéra-comique 
between the advent of Napoleon and the overthrow 
of the restored Bourbons. The names of the rest 
were Dalayrac, Méhul, Berton, Catel, and Boiél- 
dieu, two only of whom acquired what may be re- 
garded as European fame. Nicolo was born at Mal- 
ta in 1775—the year in which Boiéldieu first saw 
the light—and made his début on the stage of the 
great world as a banker’s clerk. In that capacity 
he snatched a musical education how and where he 
could, finally abandoning the desk of commerce for 
that of composition, and trying his “prentice han’” 

at Florence upon an opera entitled Avviso ai Mari- 
tati, From Italy, Nicolo went back to his native 
island, removing to Paris on the capture of Malta 
by the French, and there meeting Rodolphe Kreut- 
zer, by whom he was much assisted, ~Nicolo’s name 
first appears in the repertory of the Opéra-Comique 
under date 1801, when he produced Le Tonnelier. 
In 1802 it appears again, and again in 1803 and 1805, 

when Z’Intrigue auz Fenétres made him popular. 
Between the last-named year and 1811 Nicolo pro- 
duced fourteen operas, many of which were written 
with more haste than judgment, the composer hav- 
ing scarcely a rival to dispute his sway or put him 
on his metal. In 1811, however, iéldien re- 
turned to Paris from a long residence at St. Peter:- 
burg, and Nicolo was ousted from his position of 
leading favorite, after a struggle, amid the excite- 
ment of which he produced Joconde and other of his 
best works. Subsequently he gave way to habits 
of dissipation, and died in 1818, at the early age of 
forty-three, his rival surviving him sixteen years. 
Joconde, produced at the Feydeau, Feb. 20, 1814, a 
year after Auber’s début with Le Séjour Militaire, is 
a choice example of the composer, who, anxious to 
checkmate Boiéldieu, lavished upon it all his skill 

Mot only so, but it affords a conspicuous proof of 
the influence which Mozart at that time exercised 
over the French school. Only a few years previ- 
ously Berton had introduced Le Nozze di Figaro to 
Paris, and every page of Joconde shows how power- 
fully that masterpiece affected Nicolo. Save, in- 
deed, that the French opera does not bear the stamp 
of commanding genius which the German composer 
impressed on all his dramatic works, it might be 
signed by Mozart, page after page and scene after 
scene recalling his style and form. Joconde comes 
to us, therefore, with a certain historical interest, as 
marking both a personal and artistic episode in the 
annals of the French lyric stage. 


The story of the opera has the merit of simplici- 
ty. A certain Count Robert an | his friend Joconde, 
fancying that they are jilted by their respective 
fair ones, Mathilde and E.lile, resolve to go forth in 
disguise, and mike a raid upon the entire female 
sex. Dressed as troubadours, they begin by attack- 
ing a rustic maiden, Jeanette; but not only does 
the claim of the one clash with that of the other an 
lead to disagreeables, but the village beauty, aided 
by Mathilde and Edile, who have followed their lov- 
ers, also in disguise, outwits them both, and the 
village mayor puts them in the lock-up as rogues 
and vagabonds. This business gives vivacity and 
dramatic interest to the second act; the third being, 
of course, devoted to setting all things right, and 
spreading happiness over castle and cottage. As 
only the first act takes place in the Count’s halls, 
the prevailing element is bucolic. Across a pasto- 
ral scene, where Strephon pipes to Chloe as she 
Hy ranges a couple of wolves, seeking whom 
they may devour, and getting caught in a trap 
which effectually spoils their game. All, therefore, 
is appropriately idyllic. There are trees, cottages, 
rustic bridges, dancers, beer barrels, jovial peas- 
ants, rural /étes, plenty of ribbons, and much blow- 
ing of hautboys, An old-world simplicity pervades 
the scene, together with the flavor of the pastoral 
poetry in which our grandfathers delighted, and, 
really to harmonize with it, the audience should 
dress @ la Watteau, and carry crooks. The music 
is quite in keeping. It contains nothing of the 
Sturm und Drang element which now-a-days seems 
to best agree with public taste. Rather does it 
suggest the precise and studied elegance of the “pig- 
tail and powder” school. An air of graceful repose 
prevails, and even in animated moments the life is 
carefully measured out, like poison in medicine. 
Nobody, therefore, will go to Joconde in search of 
excitement. On the other hand, if anybody has 
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been too much stirred by The Flying Dutchman, 
Nicolo’s opera may be recommended as an unfailing 
sedative, equivalent to a spell of quiet country life. 
Joconde is @ corrective in another sense, as affording 
very agreeable proof that the dramatic music which 
satisfied a past generation has still a raison détre in 
its own native and, let us hope, ineradicable charm. 
No reformer of the lyric drama, even with the pow- 
er of twenty Wagners, can reason away the attrac- 
tion of a beautiful melody, symmetrically developed 
and tastefully scored. He may gain the assent of 
our reason in the discussion forum, and convince us 
that such a thing is a crime against art; but, hear- 
ing itin the theatre, we cheerfully put ourselves 
among those who “know the right, yet still the 
wrong pursue.” As long as this possibly very 
wicked yet, somehow, natural disposition lasts, 
Joconde will have admirers, for nearly all its music 
is charming, Nicolo's themes, ever appropriate, 
flow on with an easy grace that delights both ear 
and mind, while his orchestral and concerted music 
has a clearness and a play of modest color that, in 
our times of glare and confusion, come like a breath 
of fresh air into a room heavy with perfume. For 
modern musical development we are bonnd to be 
thankful; but a well-known couplet in Joconde ap- 
plies to art as well as love :— 
“ Et l'on revient toujours 
A ses premiéres amours.” 

By the way, the familiar song of which these lines 
are the refrain—a song long known amongst us by 
the name of “ We've lived and loved together "— 
stands very well as representative of the entire 
work. Its suavity, grace, and melodic attractive- 
ness are found in an almost equal degree from the 
pretty opening duet to the last finale. This being 
the case, we need hardly state that Mr. Rosa de- 
serves thanks for the production of Joconde, The 
opera may not become naturalized among us, but 
as an occasional visitor it will surely meet with a 
welcome. 

In speaking of the performance, credit is first due 
to Mr. Santley for undertaking, and accomplishing 
with a measure of success unusual to inexperience, 
the task of preparing the English version of M. 
Etienne’s libretto. Ifa better artist in tones than 
in words, Mr. Santley has yet done that with words 
which is more than equal to the average of its kind. 
He cannot be congratulated with equal warmth upon 
his assumption of the title ré/e, Mr. Santley excels 
in such parts as the Water-Carrier and the Dutch- 
man, but when he essays to be a court gallant he 
goes beyond his métier, | Wherever he goes he 
makes himeelf welcome by his singing all the same, 
and his delivery of the air before mentioned may be 
cited as perfect. He was encored in this, and else- 
where applauded with heartiness. Miss Yorke as 
Mathilde and Miss Corani as Edile sang pleasantly, 
the second lady obtaining a special round of ap- 
plause by her clever assumption of the gipsy char- 
acter ; while, as Jeanette, Miss Gaylord played with 
a mingled archness and simplicity that established 
her in the favor of the audience. Mr. Nordblom as 
Robert, Mr. Turner as Lucas, Mr, Stevens as Ly- 
eandre, and Mr, Aynsley Cook as the Bailli—a part 
he assumed at short notice in consequence of Mr, 
Lyall’s illness—severally contributed to the strength 
of the cast. The chorus and orchestra were, as us- 
ual, quite equal to their work, and, under Mr. Ro- 
sa’s able direction, Nicolo’s music received justice. 
There were unanimous calls for the principal per- 
formers afier each act.—D, 7. 





Testing Choir Boys in New -York. 

At the clear-toned melodeon in the choir-room of 
Trinity Chapel, West Twenty-sixth Street, Thurs- 
day afternoon, sat organist Walter B. Gilbert, Ox- 
ford Bachelor of Music, testing the voices of three 
trembling boys, aspirants for two vacancies in the 
choir of the chapel. 

“Some of the sweetest voices in the world are in 
New York, and we should be glad to have them in 
our choir,” said Mr. Gilbert; ‘“ but mothers and 
fathers keep boys at home that can sing, when, if 
they were here, they would earn from 3 dols. to 5 
dols. per week, be thoroughly trained in music, and 
receive a good education in the chapel established 
for choristers, Now, boys, how old are you ?” 

“ Thirteen, sir,” replied both in a breath, their 
wide-open eyes fixed steadfastly upon Mr. Gilbert s 
firm, but kind, face. Their hands meanwhile trav- 
elled at a 2°15 gait around the brims of their hats, 

“‘ My brother Marcus is in the choir, sir,” returned 
the smaller. 

“Oh, indeed,” observed Mr, Gilbert, “ I thought 
I recognized your face. The brother may be a 





splendid singer, while the other is as unmusical as 
possible, Musical talent runs in a family some- 
times for three generations, and then dies out. You 
are both a little above our standard of age. We 
do not want boys much over eleven, but I will try 
you. Cluny, sing with the instrument,” beginning 
a middle octave. 

Cluny cleared his throat nervously, and followed 
the tone of the melodeon up the scale very sweetly. 
The other boys were tried, and he whose brother 
was already in the choir, was found wanting. He 
hurried out of the room. 

“Cluny, try again. Open your mouth wide. It 
is no more possible for sound to come out of your 
chest and throat if you keep your mouth closed, 
than it is for me to gu out of this room if the door is 
closed. Stand up straight; every live singer does ; 
the voice must come out.” 

Cluny tried again the musical ascent, and 
plished it satisfactorily. 

Three more boys, the larger very good-natured 
looking, in a white linen coat, entered. He (the 
satin Por} was under the convoy of his father, a 
smiling German. 

“ How oldis your boy ?” asked Mr, Gilbert. 

“ Twelve years, sir.” 

“ He is well grown for twelve. Don’t say that 
he is younger than he is, Some folks say that they 
are not so old as they are, and few ple know 
better. But the voice shows how old boys are, 
for it begins to crack at fourteen, Has he sung 
anywhere ?" 

* In the school, sir.” 

“ That don't amount to anything,” said Mr. Gil- 
bert. ‘“ The singing in the public schools is unwor- 
thy. It might be made pleasanter than any other 
child-singing in the world. The children, some of 
whom are the brightest in the world, are only half 
taught music. Follow the instrument, Maller.” 


Muller did, smiling a faint smile, to make Mr, 
Gilbert and his father believe he liked to do it, and 
was quite at ease in doing it. But he was not, as 
was shown unmistakeably by his treatment of his 
hat. “ Your voice is sympathetic, and you have a 
good ear. Give me German sympathy and Ameri- 
can quickness combined, You must be part Amer- 
can, English boys’ voices are excellent, German 
boys have the best ear for music, and American 
boys’ voices beat the world. But the climate of 
this part of America ravages voices frightfully. I 
have had boys that sang superbly at rehearsals, and 
like frogs when their best was most needed. The 
thermometer had fallen, thirty degrees perhaps, and 
the boys were knocked out of voice, e have had 
boys of almost all nations here. Some of our boys 
are now among the worthiest men in the city. They 
form a sort of class, and love to meet one another. 
Employers can come here and learn the qualities of 
boys that have been here. We discipline them 
thoroughly, and put the names of the best boys upon 
a scroll that will be perpetuated so long as Trinity 
Corporation exists,” 

Having thus spoken, Mr. Gilbert tackled one of 
the boys that hac entered with Muller. His coat 
was of the highest order of bobtails, and his Picca- 
dilly collar stood up about his shrewd, tanned face, 
“Have you been to school?” questioned Mr. Gil- 
bert. “No, sir,” replied the boy, ‘‘ not in a city.” 

“* Where, then?” 

“Oh, nowhere, sir, particular—in Newark. I 
can’t sing, I guess, sir.” 

“Did you come from Newark to tell me that, my 
boy? Sing this,” playing on the melodeon, 

**I don’t think I can hit the notes very near,” ob- 
served the boy donbtfally. 

“ Well, I do not think I will need you, my boy,” 
said Mr, Gilbert, “ because we want. boys here who 
can hit very near the notes.” And the little New- 
arkian went out just as confidently as he had en- 
tered, 

Three more boys, who applied without backers, 
and two boys that did not, being supported in their 
aspirations by their mothers, whose representations 
of the former musical achievements of their off- 
springs were very encouraging, were tried, and all 
but a little fellow in sailor blue, William Goodwin, 
a mother’s pet, were invited to retire. Willie 
joined the elect, Cluny and Muller, amid a salute of 
smiles from his proud mother. At this point the 
choir boys bustled in, fresh from a run in the crisp 
air, to be in time, and smoothing their hair with 
hands and buttoning their coats, 

“ Form in line,” directed Mr. Gilbert. And they 
stretched, fourteen boys long, in front of the black- 
board. Two boys handed instruction books to their 
fellows, who stood like soldiers in line, neither stir- 
ring nor speaking. 








* Begin,” said Mr. Gilbert. And the choristers, 
in school-boy sing-song, went through a chapter in 
the book, beginning “ Music is composed of five 
lines, called the stave.” etc. And then they marked 
notes upon the blackboard, none coming up in that 
line to Smith, the head chorister, probably becanse 
he was the oldest and largest. At command the 
choristers sang the service in D, flowing into the 
Jubilate, and then leaping into a grave calming air, 
wherein Smith sang « solo finely. When they had 
done, Mr. Gilbert distributed tickets, Valued at from 
eight to thirty cents, and redeemable on every 
quarter day, each boy receiving in proportion to 
his standing in the choir. Then they went home. 

Mr. Gilbert then sent Goodwin’s mother, Muller's 
father, and Cluny away exulting. Muller and Cln- 
ny being elected to the prized vacancies, and Good- 
win added temporarily, on probation, to the choir. 
—New York Sun, 


Wausic Abroad. 


Leiezia. The customary Gewandhans season of 
20 concerts began Oct. 5. The programme offered : 
Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas Overture ; a Recitative and 
Cavatina from Reinecke’s King Manfred (sung by 
Frau Peschka-Leutner); Max Bruch’s Violin. Con- 
certo, played by Concert-meister Schradiek ; Scena 
and Aria (“ So schnéde, Barbar”) by Spohr (Pesch- 
ka-Leutner); Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven, The 
orchestral performances, under Carl Reinecke, are 
pronounced fully up to the high standard of Leip- 
zig. 

The second Concert (Oct. 12) offered two novel- 
ties, viz.: four pieces for string orchestra, entitled 
“‘ Novelettes,” by Gade, and a new pianist, Prof. 
Anton Door, of Vienna, The pianist seems to have 
caused the greatest pleasure and surprise by his 
“eminent virtuosity united with the finest taste and 
feeling.” But not the same praise is accorded to 
his principal selection, the G-minor Concerto of 
Saint-Saéns (a composition not unknown here in 
Boston.) ‘The last movement (says the Signa/e), 
with its heaping up of hideous absurdities, stands in 
most cutting contrast with the preceding Allegro 
Scherzando, which forms so neat a cabinet picture, 
and partly also with the first movement, which is 
too much like an extended prelude.” But the Nene 
Zeitschrift thinks the first movement “ animated by 
a surprisingly grand and noble spirit for a modern 
Frenchman ; by its sonibre, demoniacal resolvedress 
reminding one of the introduction of the Don Juan 
Overture.” “ After the necessary concession to the 
sustained element has been made by its Andante 
sostennto, the author moves only in the swift and 
animated rhythms in which he is most at home. 
The second movement, Allegro scherzando, fascinates 
by its verve, its deft and frequently poetic make ; 
some passages are taken very unconcernedly from 
Weber's Concertstiick. The weakest is the Finale ; 
here the composer cuts many queer faces, and al- 
most grimaces ; his inventive wit expresses itself 
more powerfully here. For the musician this move- 
ment contains several original instrumental effects 
of peculiar interest.” Herr Door’s solo selections 
also are found fault with: a Song without Words 
(Op. 2, No, 3) and ‘“ Humoreske ” (Op, 10, No. 2) by 
Tschaikowsky, and ‘German Dances” by Rubin- 
stein. The vocal part of the concert was by Frau 
Schimon-Regan, who sang the Aria: “ Zeffiretti 
lusinghiere” from Mozart's Jdomeneo, and songs by 
Schumann and Heinrich Hoffmann. The second 
part was filled by Schumann's B-flat Symphony, 
“ exquisitely rendered.” 

















Drespex. Here are the programmes for the 
winter's Symphony Concerts, which we commend 
to many of our own music-lovers, and even of our 
best musicians, who manifest almost superstitions 
horror at the very thought of two Symphonies in 
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the same concert, These concerts are given by the 
Court Kapelle in the hall of the Gewerbehaus, 


lst Concert, Nov. 10, 


oat ba pe mutes ss ve UA cuss sto Wp 
ho major rst time......... erm. 

i Le Rouct d’Omphale:” e Symphonique, 
(first time)...........0. cee eee eeeee Saint-Sadns 

Symphony, No. 2, in D.........++.+.++++..Beethoven 


Qnd Concert, Dec. 1. 
Overture, Op. 124..........s00-s00-00¢-5.- Beethoven 
Symphony, in F, (fiast time).........J. Rheinberger 
Ballet Music from “ Paris and Helena” (first pam 
bi cescavedhasVaceveb cose seo 00ee sd coseus GRE 


time) 
Symphony in C (‘‘ Jupiter ’’) Mozart 
8d Concert, Jan. 5. 
Symphony in E flat, first time, (No. 1, of André’s 


eee eeee we eeeeeeee 


CUitiON)....c.0e cee cecccececccecvecvesseces Haydn 
Laendliche Sinfonie, (first time)..... ....-Goldmark 
Overture, Scherzo and Finale.............8chumann 


4th Concert, Jan. 26. 
Overture to the “ Vehmrichter,” first time.. Berlioz 
Symphony in E flat..........-..0.+..0+000-+-. Mozart 
Overture: ‘‘ Zur Schénen Melusine ’’... Mendelssohn 
: Symphony, No. 8, in F..........00-eee ewes Beethoven 
5th Concert, Feb. 23. 
Symphony in C, (No. 3 of Rieter-Biedermann oo 
a 
Sengoet March from “ Gétterdimmerung ”’ (arse 


me agner 
Symphony, No. 1, in B flat...............- Schumann 


Overture, No. 2, to‘ Leonore”.... Beethoven 
6th Concert, March 9. 

Concert Overture: ‘‘ Michel Angelo”.......... Gade 

Svmphony. No. 3, first time..............+ Jadassohn 

Sinfonia Eroica .............ceeceeee ..... Beethoven 





BayreEvtA. Nota bene! In one of our foreign ex- 
changes we read: 

The assertion that the Ring des Nibelungen is to be re- 
peated next year is open to grave doubts. It is true 
that the Corporation have offered to make good the pe- 
cuniary deficit of 60,000 marks resulting from the Festi- 
val Performances in August, but only on condition that 


Herr Wagner shall produce in 1877 at his Grand- 
National-Festival-Stage-Play-Theatre six operas, name- 
ly: Fidelio, Olympia, Jessonda, . Don Juan, and 
Tannhiiuser, on the same “ model ”’ style as that in which 
the Trilogy was got up, under the direction of Herr 
Hans Richter. The price of a pit-seat for the series is 
to be 100 marks, 





KoENIGSBERG.—Mad. Pauline Lucca will sustain the 
parts of Margarethe, Frau Fluth, and Cherubino, in 


Faust, Die lustigen Weiber, and Le Noese respectively at 
the Stadttheater in February. 





HamBurG.—Aida and Der fliegende Holliinder have 
been alternating lately at the Stadttheater, and drawing 
good houses. M. Anton Rubinstein’s new opera, Nero, 
is to be produced in March or April. Thesecond season 
of the Hamburg Concert Union, which, under Herren 
Laube and Bestindig, has so quickly assumed a high 
place in public estimation, was inaugurated by Beetho- 
ven’s Overture, Op. 124. A new Cantata, by Rheintha- 
ler, “ Gott, du bist mein Gott,” for chorus and orchestra, 
tonstituted the first novelty of theevening, but produced 


ho very deep impression. It was followed by Hopffer’s 
ballad: « rao,” also for chorus and orchestra. The 
latter somone which is a great favorote here, was 
greeted th loud applause. The eng | orchestral 
works were the Funeral March from Die G@étterdiimmer- 
‘ung, and Raff’s 8: pane “Im Walde.” The rece 
tion accorded to the former was very cold indeed. The 
Symphony fared better during the first three move- 
ments, but the last movement was less fortunate. 


The Bristol Festival. 
(From the London Musical Times, Nov. 1.) 


The capital of the West Country has held its second 
Triennial Musical Festival, not without success. A lot 
of good music was more or less well performed, and the 
statistics, both of attendance and money returns, com- 
pare favorably with the gathering of 1873. 

Looking down the programme, one is struck by the 
prevailing familiarity of its selections. The ‘‘Messiah,” 
“ Elijah,” “ Lobgesang,” ‘‘ Israel,” ““Mount of Olives,” 
the “ Pastoral’’ and “ Jupiter ’’ symphonies, the over- 
tures to “Oberon,” “ Tannhduser,” and “ Jessonda ”— 
all these are so commonly given on festival occasions 
that an observer unacquainted with facts might reason- 
ably assume the non-existence of anything else of equal 
rank. 

The make-up of the miscellaneous selections has been 
sharply criticized, and not without good reason, if such 
things are to serve in any degree the high purpose which 
all festival doings should have in view. One of the 
worst legacies bequeathed to us by our musical fathers 
consists in the notion that a hodge-podge of songs, bal- 
lads, overtures, symphonies, etc., has a value great 








enough to Serve on a purely artistic occasion. It has 
nothing of the kind, and, looked at from any other point 
of view than that of a means pour passer le tempa, pos- 
sesses no value whatever. As yet the Bristol managers 
are not awake to this fact. They go upon the bad old 
plan of permitting artists to insert a lot of show and 
royalty pieces, very good in their place perhaps, but 


; Simply harmful when dovetailed with works of classic 


rank. That the Festival public are prepared for a bet- 
ter arrangement all my observation tends to show, and 
I am not without hope that on the next occasion at 
Bristol we shall find the miscellaneous programmes 
drawn up in accordance with some guiding artistic 
principle. 

The executive resources of the Festival were adequate 
in all respects. Mr. Charles Hallé is a conductor who 
brings to his work an artistic taste, and who, moreover, 
is at the head of an orchestra constantly playing under 
his baton. Band and chef were, therefore, beyond cavil 
at Bristol. Tne Festival choir, trained with zeal, care, 
and skill by Mr. Alfred Stone, was equally up to the re- 
quired eof i Indeed, the western city 
has a right to be proud of a body of voices so pure in 
quality and so capable of ‘‘ going anywhere and doing 
anything ” as that over which Mr. Stone presides. If the 
choir lack the great power of its rivals farther north, it 
more than atones for this deficiency by a refinement and 
sweetness such as are barely equalled, certainly not sur- 
passed elsewhere. The principal vocalists were Mes- 
dames Titiens, Albani, Wynne, Patey, and Trebelli; 
Messrs. Cummings, Lloyd, Maybrick, and Behrens—a 
fairly strong body; and with these the festival resources 
were competent to the highest things. Unhappily, the 
same arrangements for general rehearsal prevail at 
Bristol as at Birmingham; that is to say, however com- 
petent band, chorus, und principals may be in their in- 
dividual capacity, no means of securing collective excel- 
lence are allowed, the more unfamiliar things being 
scrambled through as far as time permits, all others 
having to take their chance. Such a system as this 
knows no possible defence. It is absurd on the face of 
it—a thing pour rire, and one which patriotic as well as 
artistic Englishmen never mention in presence of the 
foreigner. 

Had the Festival ae contained gee 5 Meee 
“Elijahs ” and “ Messiahs,”’ my remarks would end re; 
but a word is due to its guasi-novelties. The “Requiem’ 
of Verdi need not, however, detain me long. Only a 
short interval se tes us from the date of its first per- 
formance at the Royal Albert Hall, when, conduc by 

com r in person, and given under — possible 
eevemaee it made a deep impression, and was ex- 
haustively discussed. Enough now that the Mass, albeit 
written in a style foreign to the taste which regulates 
the sacred music of England, achieved a marked suc- 
cess. Whether it will take a place beside the ‘“ Stabat 
Mater ”’ of Rossini, and thus become the second exam- 
le of Italian Church composition accepted amongst us, 
ime alone can show; but that it is worthy of such an 
honor not a few amateurs unfeignedly believe. The 
“Fall of Babylon”? commands greater attention, as a 
work written for England by a composer whose artistic 
relations with our country were unusually close. It 
must at once be admitted that Spohr's Oratorio has not 
met with a large amount of goed fortune. Rarely is a 
chance of hearing it pe pee The Exeter Hall au- 
thorities have lost sig t of the work, and if it be some- 
times given in Norwich, other places are careful never 
to show a knowledge of its existence. To this extent it 
suffers in common with all the master’s sacred effusions 
(the “‘ Last Judgment” excepted), and by consequence 
of the reaction which set in against Spohr when the star 
of Mendelssohn rose above the horizon. The genius of 
the younger composer, trained in the school of Bach, 
and developed so that it combined modern emotionalism 
with the power and grandeur of the contrapuntal mas- 
ters, accorded more with English tastes, and was allowed, 
brag = to supersede not a little worthy of a better 
fate. ‘ore it the light of Spohr grew faint, and al- 
though that work survives wherein he gives expression 
to the solemnity of the “last things,” “Calvary” and 
“The Fall of Babylon” are rarely heard an 
known. In this matter there has undoubtedly been a 
failure of justice. Neither of the oratorios just named 
are unworthy of their composer, which is equivalent to 
saying that they deserve a good deal of the favor lav- 
ished elsewhere. In the case of the *‘ Fall of Babylon ” 
this is emphatically true, for reasons not difficult to set 
forth. I know well enough that the subject of the ora- 
torio is dramatic, and that Spohr had but a small s 
of dramatic genius, the lyrical element _uffusing nearly 
everything he did. But I also know that the author of 
the lib , Protessor Taylor, oEpense to have done his 
work in full view of the fact. The “Fall of Babylon” 
is dramatic only in a subordinate sense, nearly all the 
first part consisting of lyrical or reflective Pave ge such 
as Spohr delighted to obtain as a subject for his ornate 
and intense expression. In the second part, which deals 
with the Feast of Belshazzar and the events closely fol- 
lowing, Taylor’s book becomes more strictly a drama; 
but even here it is curious to observe how, after the 
march and chorus *‘ Shout aloud ”’ the | cal character 
once more prevails, and Spohr deals with nothing but 
words of egw and praise. Undoubtedly this is a 
blot upon the libretto per se, but, having to the 
genius of the composer. it is an advantage, measurable 
when we compare Spohr’s success in the ical part of 
his work with that obtained elsewhere. If the master 
attempts to be dramatic he fails, and that Taylor's book 
exacted so little which he was unable to give is a merit 
rather than a defect. To judge the “Fall of Babylon” 
properly, therefore, it should rded less as a sa- 
cred story than as the expression of certain do- 








mestic, and patriotic feel 
national crisis, which, like the keystone of an arch, sup- 
ports the whole. Thus looked upon, it matters compar- 
atively little thatSpohr’s handling of @ramatic inc 

and situation compares unfavorably with the works of 
other great masters of oratorio. e may, of 

wish that he a > Be ve 
scenes @ more dec an i al physiognomy, but 
it would be wrong because he has not done to con- 
demn an arti-tic creation wherein and ecenes 
are subordinate. The “ Fall of Babylon” must be esti- 
mated by its didactic and numbers, and in these 
there can hardly be a doubt the master appears at bis 
best. ey for example. the tenor air ‘‘ Remember, 
Lord,” the song and chorus “ a, God, Thine 
awful mandate,” the * Dear child of bondage,” 
nation,” and the air 


called forth by a great 


the duet* Judah, still the chosen 
“ No longer shall Judah’s children wander.” A 
are gems which excite the highest admiration because 
full of deep sentiment and intense musical . The 
wonder with regard to them is, in point of fact, that 
have not become general favorites distinct from 
their surroundings, so marked are they those quali. 
ties which the popular mind most easily a 5 
The impression made at Bristol could hardly ave been 
greater, and it may be assumed that hundreds of west- 
with these charming examples of Bpunr's Iyite, emis, 
w charming exa r’s ius, 
he “Fall of Babylon” 
eur— 
and “Lord, ine arm 
hath been u) lifted ’—it must be admitted that others 
exhibit in too forcible a style the composer’s manner- 
isms: yet where a musician finds plenty to admire. 
Spohr may have been destitute of broad artistic sym- 
pathies, but he was in regard to his own works an artist 
pur sang. and nothing to which he put his hand shows 
other than the signs of exalted cianship. If for this 
reason » his oratorios deserve more justice than 
they obtain—the justice which certainly awaits them as 
a result of the law whereby, in matters of taste as in all 
other, that which has been will be again. Bristol did 
well to give the “ Fall of Babylon ” a hearing, and to se- 
cure for the work a performance adequate on the whole 
to its merits. Let us hope that now the Oratorio will no 
more return to the obscurity in which it has so long 
dwelt. There is room for it, and all things of its 2, 
and there is need that vacant places should be filled, not 
by the pretentious, vapid, and inartistic creations of self- 
styled masters, but by the finished productions of those 
whose genius lies outside dispute. 





London. 

CRYSTAL PALACE, The Prospectus of the Saturday 
afternoon concerts announced to commence on the 30th 
Sept., promises many highly-interesting works during 
the series of 25 performances, 12 of which are to take 
place before, and 13 after, Christmas. The following 
compositions will be given for the first time: Palestrina. 
—Ave Maria. Purcell.—The Yorkshire Feast-song, for 
solos, chorus, and orchestra, Bach.—Concerto for or- 
chestra, Haydn.—Two Andantes from his earliest sym- 
phonies. Mozart.—Concerto for violin in E flat, Concer- 
to for pianoforte in E flat, recitative and aria for sopra- 
no, “ Ahi lo previde,”’ being centennial works composed 
within 1776-77. Beethoven.—Dances for orchestra, com- 
posed for the Redouten Saal at Vienna, and a fragment 
of a violin concerto with orchestra. Schubert.—Fanta- 
sie in C, Op. 15 (adapted for pianoforte and orchestra by 
Liszt). Sterndale Bennett.—Overture, ‘‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” Berlioz.—Overture and selection from Ben- 
edict and Beatrice. Raff.—Overture on “Ein feste 
Burg’ (Op. 127), and his newest symphony or other or- 
chestral work, Wagner.—‘‘ Der Walkiiren Ritt,” from 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen;” the Centennial Philadel- 
phia March. Rubinstein._Symphony, Ocean; piano- 
forte concerto, No. 2, in F, with other compositions in 
pursuance of his arrangement to appear as pianist and 
conductor at two concerts. In addition to these novel- 
ties, composers of every school will be fully represented, 
and an engagement has been offered to Herr Brahms on 
the occasion of his visit to _—— to receive his degree 
as Doctor of Music at Cambridge. The orchestra will 
maintain its usual standard of efficiency; and the per- 
formances will be, as before, under the conductorshtp 
of Mr. A. Manns, whose zeal tn organizing and dire:'t- 
ing these concerts is now two well known to need eulo- 
gium.— Mus. Times, 

The Crystal Palace has always been distinguished for 
the attention paid to the works of English composers. 
It was therefore only appropriate that the first concert 
of the present season should open with an Overture by 
the late Sterndale Bennett, the one selected being that 
to “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” which had not befor 
been heard at Sydenham, The Overture we are inclined 
to consider one of Bennett’s best works, full of pleasing 
ideas, and marked by that finish of detail which was one 
of his characteristics as a composer. Two other novel- 
ties were given at this concert—the one a solid and well- 
written, though rather heavy, Concerto by Hans von 
Bronsart, admirably played by Mr. Fritz Hartvigson ; 
the other, a selection from a Suite by the French com- 
poser Ernest Guiraud, assuredly neither solid nor heavy, 
but on the contrary very light and piquant, though with 
no great depth of invention. On the same afternoon a 
superb performance of Beethoven’s Symphony in A was 
given, The vocalists at this concert were Madame and 


Signor Campobello. 
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remarkable young pianist from Cincinnati, Miss JULIA 
Rrve (her first appearance in New England); Allegretto 
from Third Symphony, Gade; Rhapsodie Hongroise, 
Lieet (Miss Rive); First Symphony (B flat), Schumann. 


—N.B. The re comes on account of other en- 
ents of the Music Hall, is postponed to Twesday, 
. 2%. Programme :—Con 
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The second concert included Haydn’s delightful “ Mil- 
itary” Symphony, and Weber's Concertino for clarin- 
et, in the fine tone, remarkable execution, and 
Seas le of Mr. oe gy a in ba 

mm "s ) were great advantage. e 
gpectal | feature of the afternoon, however, was a large 
selection from the works of Wagner, including the Ov- 
erture to “ Rienzi,” the Prelude and “ Elsa’s Dream” 
from “ Lohengrin ” the Funeral March from ‘‘ Gétter- 
dimmerung,’ and the March com for the Centen- 
nial Festival at Philadelphia, Of five numbers the 
first three have often been previously heard in our con- 
cert-rooms; we need not therefore dwell upon them now. 
The Funeral March, following the death of Siegfried, 








The day was stormy, yet the audience a fair one in 
point of numbers, of the best in character, and at- 
tentive to the end of a programme of the good old 
substantial, classical kind, by no means lacking 
contrast, It is, we presume, commonly understood 
that the chief end of the concerts for the present, 
after the financial losses of the past two seasons, is 
to save the orchestra,—to keep a local Boston or 
chestra in some sort of training to the higher tasks, 


rt, 

i 

cert Overtare, Bilets ; F-minor 
Concerto, Ohopin (HUGO LEONHARD).—Pastoral Sym- 
phony, Beethoven ; Vocal Solo; Jubilee Overture, Weber. 








Turoport Tromas'’s “Five Grand and Popular 
Concerts” in the Music Hall have met with good 
success. The Orchestra shows many changes in its 


ve ron ond Mtr, Man re direction, and orenten 4 in the h f buildi h fect 
Vheneuaianst a 1 Shea ee ne eee eee ee or | membership, especially in its first violins; we miss 
ennial os wort gen the second te ae Avnehl the admirable oboist, 


chestra hereafter. The effort is dependent mainly 
on season subscriptions, and the times are hard and 
money scarce. Therefore the plan of the concerts 
is perforce an economical one; beyond the essentials 
of a good Symphony Concert, little else is promised 
save as the means come in for giving it without 
much risk. There will be no lack however of ex- 
cellent artists, pianists, singers, etc., to lend variety 
and personal attraction. The orchestra is very 
nearly of the same size and proportions as last year 
(just about the same with the present Thomas or- 
chestra). With a larger share of public support it 
could be enlarged and made more effective in so 
vast a Music Hall; and, what is still more desira- 


apa’ stage. 
tennial March, on the other hand, is alike unworthy of 
the occasion for which it was written and of the reputa- 
tion of its cae The vocalists at this concert were 
and Mr. W. Shak 


Miss Sophie espeare. 

The concert on the 14th ult., commenced with Mendels- 
sohn’s “* Hebrides” Overture, and concluded with a very 
—— and pleasing Overture Wy Mons. Gevaert (the 
pri of the Consérvatoire at Brussels) to his Opera 
‘ Le Billet de Marguerite.”” Schumann’s Symphony in 
B fiat was played as it is played nowhere but at the 
Crystal Palace. Herr Wilhelmj was the instrumentalist 
at this concert. He was heard in a wie Bn Bs ae | 
for Violin by F. Hégar, and ia his own of 
Walther’s song in Wi s “*M 4 
very excellent vocal music was also contributed by Miss 
Ca ne Penna and Miss Enriquez. 

At the fourth concert. the Crystal Palace Choir ap- 
penres for the first time this season; and, so far as can 

fae gm from a single hearing, there seems to be a 

a improvement in their ormance. The chief 
feature of the concert was "s charming Cantata 
“ The Erl-King’s ter,”’ a work, by the way, which 
may be recommen to the attention of Choral Socie- 
ties, as being full of beautiful music, and neither too 
long (it occupies rather less than an hour) nor too diffi- 
cult, The solo were sung by Madume Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Miss Bolingbroke, and Mr. Maybrick. An 
Adagio, for strings, from an unpublished and very early 
symphony of Haydn's, was a novelty of — interest. 
The movement is given in the dix to the first part 
of Pohl’s “ Life of Haydn,” and though decidedly old- 
fashioned in style, it was worth reviving, not merel 
from a historical point of view, but for its own sake. 
second novelty was a ‘‘ Marche Héroique,”” by Camille 
Baint-Saéns, a brilliant composition, but one in which 
the workmanship is more interesting than the ideas. 
The Overture to “ Fidelio,” Mendelssohn’s “ Reforma- 
tion ” Symphony, and two songs completed the after- 


noon’s 4 oy 

fth concert, (on the 29th ult.), the chief works 
announced were Reff's “ Lenore "’ Symphony, Schubert's 
Overture to “ Alfonso and Estrelia,” Sullivan’s “ Ouver- 
tura di Ballo,” and Beethoven's Violin Concerto, to be 
piayed by M. Wieniawski.—JZdéd. Nov. 1. 
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Mr. Eller, and several more of the best; and it is 
too true that the orchestra as a whole does not 
sound as it did in its best estate; the ensemble of 
tone is less perfect ; there is roughnesss in the brass, 
such as we have been wont to hear complained of 
in our own orchestras, But the accomplished lead- 
ing violin, Mr. Jacobsohn, remains at, his post; there 
is the same skill and energy of conductorship ; and 
the general style of performance is still excellent 
compared with any other orchestral playing we 
have known in this country. It will take some time, 
of course, for the perfect fusion of the new and old 
materials, and to recover al: that was lost of con- 
tinuity of habit, of long established mutual rapport, 
through the disastrous experience in Philadelphia 
and the temporary disbandment. With plenty of 


: F _ | employment and a generous public support, the old 
ble, much more time conld be given to rehearsal ; pn will produce again the same results. And 


for time is money, says the proverb. this support seems likely to be given, if we may 
Considering the very short time for practice, af- judge — very large audiences this past week in 
ter being scattered for six months, the musicians, usic Hall, even on stormy evenings. rom A , 
we think it will be generally admitted, gave a very ay — et eae ey oA aI the = 
air interpretation to the master-pieces which com- | chestra no longer boasts its “ sixty ;” it is reduced 
posed the programme. The experienced conductor, | to about the same scale with our own: eight first 
Cart Zerrany, had brought sympathetic unity and The proud distinction of 
order into the body in a short time. The opening 
Overture, the romantic, brilliant one to Schumann’s 
Genoveva, whore charm never fails, came out with 
spirit and with freshness. Mozart's greatest Sym- 
phony, in C, (the “ Jupiter,”) so jubilant, so regal 
and so wholesome, was on the whole smoothly and 
clearly played ; particularly the wonderful Andante; 
and if there seemed any lack of clearness in the fa- 
mous fugued Finale, it was probably owing more to 
the intrinsic complexity of the four interwoven 
themes, than to the reading by the instruments, 
The Hervic March by Schubert (in A minor, Op. 
66), arranged for orchestra by O. Bach, and played 
here for the first time last winter, doubtless wearied 
some of the audience by its length, in spite of its 
remarkable richness and grandeur, and the exqui- 
site felicity of themes and treatment in its two soft- 
er Trios. Much of this prolixity could be remedied 
by omitting a number of the formal repetitions; 
and in this way we trust the March, which is in- 
deed a master work, will yet have another hearing. 
The pianist of the day was Mrs. Wu. H. Suer- 
woop, whom many remembered as Miss Mary Fay, 
of Boston, a pupil eighteen or twenty years ago of 
Otto Dresel, and who even then in her girlhood ex- 
cited admiration by the ease and brilliancy of her 
performances in public, Returning now from stud- 


ies in Germany, the wife of a gifted pianist, she 
brings musical experience, a rich repertoire, and 
more maturity of musical character and enlture. 
Seldom have we heard the oft-played Mendelssohn 
Concerto in G-minor played in a more simple, unaf- 
fected manner, with such ease and fluency, such 
truth of expression—notably the Andante—and such 
deheacy of finish, Yet we heard her do it to much 
more advantage in rehearsal. She may have been 





violins, four ’cellos, &c. 
the harp remains though, 

A serious fault with these five mixed programmes 
has been their excessive length,—two hours and a 
half, at least, each time,—due in great measure to 
the almost too liberal array of solo attractions. 
Where one suffices to “ lighten up” the programme 
of a Symphony concert, here on the first 
evening there were three. 

The first concert (Monday evening, 13th) began 
with the Tunnhduser Overture, played effectively 
of course, as was the overture to henent the begin- 
ning of the second part. Of the other orchestral pieces 
the least familiar, and the one of most. pretention was 
the Adagio (“Ingeborg’s Lament”) and Scherzo 
(“ Elves of Light and Frost Giant”), from Hoffman's 
“Frithjof” Symphony. The former seemed to 
us too much in the Tristan and Isolde vein,— 
yearning and lamentation without much relief; we 
should like Ingeborg better would she dry her tears. 
There is a light and tricksy fancy in the Scherzo, 
and the frosty breath of thegiant is made fa saa 
enough. ‘“Nachtgesang,” by Voigt, and a Sicilienne 
from the old Boccherini, played by all the strings, 
were instances of that ad ndum kind of pianis- 
simo which many hearers think éoo exquisite for this 
poor world. The orchestral arrangement of one o 
the most familiar Rhapsodies Hongroises by Liszt, 
brought the concert to a fantastical and brilliant 
close.— Mr. M. W. Wuirvey was not in his best 
voice, yet his grand deep tones accorded with the 
character of Beethoven’s “In questa tomba;” his 
two Scandinavian Songs were rather commonplace. 
Miss Brese sang Mendelssohn’s Concert Aria, “ In- 
felice,” in fine artistic style and with dramatic fer- 
vor and expression ; yet it needsa larger, grander 
voice; her English ballads, too, were beautifully 
sung. Mr. Wm. H. Suerwoop's rendering of the 
Schubert Fantasia in C,op. 15,(as arranged with 
Orchestra by Liszt) was omer and most effective. 
His group of smaller solos ( e in E minor, 
Handel ; Nocturne, Chopin; and his own Capriccio, 
op. 4) showed his versatility of expression, and his 
inventive faculty, to good advantage. 
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A Plethora of Music, 

There is such a thing as too much of a good thing. 
Concerts in Boston, ever since the gloomy month 
came in, have been as frequent as the stormy days 
and nights, and the few pleasant ones besides. The 
music lover, who may feel in duty bound to keep in 
the current, soon finds that he has no evenings left 
for friends or quiet thought or other kind of recre- 
ation ; no time to study music in his own private 
way, at his own liesure, taking things at his own 
tempo ; no time to examine and fairly acquaint him- 
self with one or two important compositions,—sim- 
ply because he has to hear so many and so multifa- 
rious,—an experience like thet of the tourist, who 
feels obliged to wander through interminable gal- 
leries of Art in his available one day or two, gazing 
at everything, remembering almost nothing. So it 
is with this unflagging, swift succession of great 
programmes of things old and new, good, bad and 
indifferent, in music. The good alone,—or those 
containing enough of the good, or of the interesting 
on the ground of novelty with high pretention, to 


_ 








make one loath to lose them,—are quite enough for 
cne man or one woman to keep up with without 
stultifying the brain, like the “ walkist ” who paces 
hundreds of miles around a narrow circle for a 
wager. 

—To notice all would be impossible; we can on- 
ly make a beginning of the more important. 


ee 


Harvarp Musroat Association. The twelfth sea- 
son of Symphony Concerts began satisfactorily and 
with good promise on Thursday afternoon, Nov. 9. 





nervous on the first reappearance before so changed 
a Boston audience; but there was some lack of 
strength. Our publics have become so accustomed 
to a muscular and masculine style of playing, even 
in lady pianists, that they are apt to overlook the 
merit of anything more feminine and unobtrusive. 
Of her solos in the second part—Thalberg’s Etude 
in A minor, and the Ballade in F, by Chopin, the 
former was most happily rendered, the latter hard- 
ly reaching the ideal. Hearty applause, however, 
followed all her efforts. 

Of the second Concert we must speak next time, The 
third (Dec. 7) offers: Overture, “‘ Alfonso and Estrela,” 
Schubert ; C-minor Concerto, Beethoven, played by the 





Second Concert, Nov. 15. Part I. was as follows: 


Overture—Der Frey~chuetz, Weber 
Aria—‘As when the Dove,” (Acis and Celene) 
andel 
Miss Henrietta Beebe. 


Andante Cantabile— Op. 97, ae 


(Adapted for Orc 
Aria—“ Le opens ognoe,” (Le Juive), Halevy 
t. Myron Ww. itmey. 
Scherzo—Komarinskaja, Glinka 


Rubinstein 
Miss Henrietta Beebe. 
Symphonic Poem—Les Preludes Liszt 


To our feeling the old Freyschiitz Overture was 


worth all the rest; what an experience it would be 
to hear that for the first time! 


The Beethoven 
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Andante (from the great B-flat Trio) hardly bears 
transplanting from the intimate appreciative sphere 
of the Chamber concert room to the great Music 
Hall, even with all the expansion, the enhanced in- 
tensity, and the contrasted coloring of Liszt's ekil- 
ful instrumentation ; yet several of the variations 
made a deep impression. “ Les Preludes” never in- 
terested us very much except by its ingenious effects 
of instrumentation ; pregnant musical themes (ideas), 
spontaneous development from such as from vital 
germs, we miss. The piece was beautifully played. 
The Russian Scherzo was unmistakeably national, 
full of quaint vivacity and dash. Miss Breese sang 
the Handel Aria in a most liquid, pure and birdlike 
style, winning an encore from which its length 
should have saved it and us. Mr. Wurtyey, also, 
had to repeat the elaborate Aria from “ The Jew. 
ess,” which is well suited to his voice and was sung 
with unusual fervor and expression. 

‘art IT. gave us our after-share of the Tnaugura 
tion programme of the Centefinial Exhibition. The 
famous (“ $5,000.”) Wagner March, as now given 
by full orchestra, seemed to us just as empty and 
commonplace in themes, just as forced, spasmodic, 
ineffective in its working up, just as unjubilant, de- 
pressing, and destitute of any lift for a proud nation- 
al occasion, as it did some months ago, when we de- 
scribed the impression which it made upon us in 
the pianoforte arrangement. We find the general 
criticism abroad confirming us.—It needed hardly 
more than the rich, sonorous volume of the Shar- 
land Chorus, with full orchestra, to make Prof. 
Paine’s simple, psalm-like setting of Whittier’s 
Hymn impressive. Mr. Dudley Buck’s Cantata 
shows a very sensible, straight-forward, ingenions 
and clever way of dealing with the perplexing prob- 
lems which Mr. Sidney Lanier’s “Centennial Medi- 
tation of Columbia” must have offered to the com- 
poser. As we have said before, his music is always 
clear, however bewildering the poem; it has much 
good writing both for instruments and voices, is 
tull of felicitous, effective contrasts, and is indeed 
throughout fresh and pleasing. The Hallelujah 
Chorus from the Messiah was well sung, though 
hardly with the overpowering grandeur of the great 
Handel and Haydn choir. 


The Matinée of Saturday had the following pro- 
gramme :— 


‘FFL 


Overture—Ali Baba............seeeeees Cherubini 
Adagio—Prometheus .........005 dese see5es Beethoven 
Violoncello Obli 


to by Mr. Chas. Hemman. 
Aria— Le pre aux Clercs”’.......+...+.+++++++Hal 
Miss Emma C. Thursby. 
Fantasie on Hungarian airs...........+ eseesees 
on ee ny wb ag Awe neces | spied 
a. ngfoglarne seceee coe LAN 
b. Melodikrans........ rs pees ? Suse boo cose Ahlstrom 
wedish Ladies’ Quartette. 
Suite L’ Arlesienne, (new)............++ rges Bizet 
1, Prelude. 2. Minuetto, (Allegro Giocoso) 
3. Adagietto. 4. Carillon. 
“Preghiera E Barcarole’’—La Stella del Nord. 
0000 80 ne eNEOeD ERD DS pUNSDORe voenas bebe oboees eye 


Miss Emma C. Thursby. 
Traeume 
BivMOMMO oe vc cceece. weccceses coveccese 
Orchestra. 
Solo fur Piano—Merchen 


Listz 


Madame Madeline Schiller. ms 
a.) Waldandacht...........0006 cence covcee cess Abt 
b. } Skyndd Pa; Hurry up)........-..s-seeeee- Wahlin 
Swedish Ladies’ Quartette. 
Introduetion. 
Nuptial Chorus. } Third Act Lohengrin...... Wagner 
March Tempo. 


Cherubini’s rather trivial and noisy Overture, 
full of “ Janissary music,” is not without traits of 
the master’s subtle power. It is the work for which 
Mendelssohn, somewhere in his letters, takes Cher- 
ubini to task for condescending to such clap-trap. 
The Adagio from Prometheus, with its lovely vio- 
loncello melody, and sweet solicitations of the flute 
and harp, we have not heard for several years; it 
was nicely played, renewing its old charm. The 
Suite by the French composer, Bizet, had so much 
of fresh and piquant charm and contrast, that we 
should be glad to know it better. Why speak of 
“Traumerei ?” It is more than many of us can do 
(sey after the hundredth time) to hear it. 

hree notable attractions had this concert in the 
way of solo artists. The freshest and most unique 
was the singing of the four Swedish ladies. Their 
picturesque appearance won the audience already ; 
two of them blonde and tall (contraltos), two short 
and dark (sopranos), all with genial, expressive fac- 
es, and an air of untaught refinement. Their voices 
are singularly pure and musical; the first soprano 
really exquisite, while there is a firm and solid tone 
in the contraltos, as if it were an organ, or the 
low tones of a clarinet or middle tones of a bassoon. 
Their intonation is perfect, though they sing with- 
out any accompaniment, or any apparent taking of 








the pitch. The sympathy is perfect, the execution 
smooth and finished, full of light and shade and 
true expression without any affectation or overdo- 
ing. We cannot say 30 much for the compositions 
which they sung, though most of them have a cer- 
tain Northern (but rather modern) flavor. 

Miss Tavrssy’s voice and singing were delight- 
ful, especially her bird-like florid execution in the 
highertones. All was in good taste and spontane- 
ous, while she has gained in power and firmness. 
Mme. Scurtter's performance of the difficult Hun- 
garian Fantasie was simply superb; we thought the 
Raff piece hardly worthy of her powers. 





New York, Nov. 20. The début of Mme. Essi- 
poff at Steinway Hall, on Tuesday evening last, and 
her very remarkable performance at the succeeding 
concerts, have been the leading topics of discussion 
in musical circles here. The arrival of this lady 
was not heralded by the amount of trumpeting and 
puffing which is usually deemed essential to the in- 
troduction of an artist who visits us for the first 
time; the articles announcing her arrival in Amer- 
ica being addressed to a discriminating few rather 
than to the public at large. One statement, how- 
ever, was made in her behalf which seemed injudi- 
cious, namely: the publication of what purports to 
be a remark made by Rubinstein, implying that he 
considers Mme. Essipoff as a pianist equal or supe- 
rior to himself. Rubinstein being the best player 
who had visited this country, such a comparison 
seemed like raising expectations destined only to be 
dashed to the ground. 

Notwithstanding the threatening aspect of the 
weather a very large and brilliant andience greeted 
the pianiste on her first appearance at Steinway 
Hall on Tuesday evening, Nov. 14. The pro- 


gramme was well calculated to display the versatil - 
ity and extraordinary talent of the performer, em- 
bracing the following works : 
Concerto, E minor 
Toccata 





Oe Heme weer erase ener eseees 


.. Leschetizky 
..-- Rubinstein 
Liszt 


ee ee meee eee ereeeeeeees 


The performer was supported by an orchestra of 
about 25 musicians, among whom could be recog- 
nized Bergner, Arnold and other well known faces. 
Mr. Richard Schmetz conducted the orchestra, and 
the performance began with the Freischiitz Over- 
ture, upon the conclusion of which Mme. Essipoff 
came forward, made her first bow to an American 
audience, and sat down to the piano, 


A few words as to her personal appearance, if 
written at all, must come here, as all such details 
seem doubly trivial when mentioned in connection 
with her wonderful talent, In person she is of me- 
dium stature and graceful figure. The effect of her 
dark hair and eyes and fine complexion was height- 
ened by her costume, which was entirely of white, 
unredeemed by any color. Her features are fine, 
but not regular, and her face, seen in profile, inter- 
esting rather than beautiful. Her shapely arms, 
bare to the shoulder, show a remarkable develop- 
ment of the forearm and wrist, and this it is which 
enables her to play, as she does, entirely from the 
elbow and wrist, avoiding the awkward appearance 
of moving the shoulders or the body. Her attitude, 
while playing, is one of perfect repose, while the 
simplicity and graceful abandon of her manner.are, 
alike. charming. Before she has played many bars 
of the Concerte we know that we are listening to a 
performer of no ordinary type. At the end of the 
first movement the feeling of skepticism, with which 
we had received the very extraordinary statements 
made concerning her merits, is somewhat dimin- 
ished, and before she has finished the composition all 
such feelings have vanished into thin air, leaving on- 





ly emotions of wonder and delight. She played the 
Concerto, as we are informed she plays nearly all 
of the two hundred compositions comprising her 
repertory, entirely from memory; and a more sat- 
isfactory performance we never have heard. Her 
technique is simply immense; every note is played 
with that distinctness gained by striking each key ex- 
actly in the middle, thus avoiding the possibility of 
striking two notes instead of one (a fault which we 
have noted in writing of some of the most distin- 
guished of pianists), while her perfect command of 
the pedal is at once apparent. The importance of 
a proper use (not abuse) of the loud pedal is almost 
invariably underestimated by pianistes ; and yet 
when this is not understood there can be no good 
performance. Add to the merits already enumer- 
ated, a most amazing brilliancy and ease of execu- 
tion, perfect accuracy and a touch altogether phe- 
nomenal, and you will have a faint idea of some of 
the least of those qualities which mark the playing 
of this great artiste. Without dwelling too long 
upon those qualities which are, to the real worth of 
her playing, only as the stepping stones to the 
sanctuary, mention must be made of her touch,— 
i. ¢., of the quality of the tone which she produces 
from the instrument ; since Gottschalk sang his way 
into our heart with syren fingers we have heard 
nothing to equal it. Mme. Essipoff is able to pro- 
duce from the piano, to suit the varying moods of 
a composer, a great variety of tone, as if she had 
changed her instrument repeatedly, Her runs and 
arpeggios are as clear and sparkling as the musical 
glasses; her chords are like a single note; while 
her legato must be heard to be appreciated. The 
sum of all these qualities of virtuosity is sufficient to 
wang Mme. Essipoff in the front ranks, among the 

st pianists who have visited this country. All 
this was shown in her performance of the very diffi- 
cult Concerto of Chopin. But the pianist, like the 
poet, must be born, not made, and the successful 
rendering of a Chopin Concerto demands a much 
higher and rarer merit than any of those which we 
have enumerated. It was —_ y @ surprise and a 
delight to find the artiste fully up to the mark in 
those higher qualities necessary to make the per- 
formance rounded and complete. Ofsuch qualities 
the music of Chopin is the touchstone, One who 
plays Chopin can play anything. But it is no mean 
test, for his music traverses the whole gamut of hu- 
man emotions and experiences, In Mme. Essipoff’s 
interpretation nothing seemed wanting. There was 
breadth of sentiment, intensity, fire, passion; and 
in some mysterious mnnner she placed her audience 
en rapport with the very spirit of the work. It was 
the same in the lovely Nocturne in D flat; it may 
have been our good fortune in being placed very 
near to the piano, but it certainly impressed us as 
being altogether a wonderful interpretation. 

In the Organ Toccata, by Bach, arranged for pi- 
ano by Tausig ; the familiar Menuet by Mozart, and 
the other pieces enumerated in the list, the pianiste 
showed great versatility, each selection being ex- 
quisitely treated; and it is a remarkable proof of 
her power that she reserved the pidce de resistance, 
the great Fantasie Hongroise of Liszt, for the last. 
This piece, which we have recently heard performed 
by Von Biilow, is one of immense difficulty, and is 
well calculated to display every merit that a pian- 
ist can possess, It was performed in magnificent 
style and apparently without the least effort. 

M. Vivien, a violinist, also appears at the Essi- 

ff concerts, at the first one of which he played a 

neerto by Paganini, and the Yieuxtemps Fantas- 
ia, which has been played so frequently here of late. 
After a certain roughness of tone, due doubtless to 
nervousness, had worn off, he appeared to be an ex- 
cellent player, worthy of the distinguished company 
in which he is rt brs ye x 

At her secon1 and third appearances, Mme. Essi- 


f oe confirmed the excellent impression which she 


ad made at first; but we must reserve farther com- 
ment for a future occasion, simply saying now, that 
whatever may be her position as compared with 
Rubinstein, Liszt, Von Biilow and Clara Schumann, 
she must be ranked with these, and not among the 
lesser gods. 
At the second and third concerts, the following 
selections were rendered : 
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Second Concert, Nov. 15. 

1. Grand Concerto (in D minor) Rubinstein 
Madame Annette Essipoff and Orchestra. 

2. (a) Prelude and Fugue(with Chorale).Mendelssohn 
Cal 4) (eee ere Bach 
& Ronate, in A major Scarlatti 

Madame Annette Essipoff. 

3. Fourth Concerto (First time in America), 

Leorard 


itative et Pritre. 4, Allegro et Cadenza. 
Se Monsieur Alfred Vivien. 


. Parearole.........-+00+- 
Etnde, in F... 
Seas 

. (a) Nocturne...... 

(b} Serenade 
(c) Etude, D flat 
(d) Gavotte 20.2... cece ecee en ceeseeeseneee 
Madame Annetie Essipoff. 
. Polonaise Wieniawski 
Monsieur Alfred Vivien. 


. Polonaise 
Madame Annette Essipoff. 


Third Concert, Nov. 17. 


1. Grand Concerto G major.........-.. --Beethoven 
2. Fantasie Pastorale (violin) Proume 
3. Grand Concerto 

4. Tynetto, (Violin)......0. cee ceee eevee eeee cons Vivien 
56. Grand Concerto, G minor Mendelssohn 


At the Saturday matinée the programme of Tues- 
day evening was duplicated, 

Next week the concerts will be continued, but 
the Orchestra will be dispensed with, and, remem- 
bering the way in which the pianist was hampered, 
in Beethoven's G major Concerto, by the incompe- 
tency of the conductor, we think it will be no great 
deprivation. A. A.C. 


Weber-Liszt 


Cnricaco, Nov. 16.—We have a new pianist 
in Chicago, Mr. Emil Liebling. Mr. Liebling form- 
erly resided here, but returned to his home in Ber- 
lin for two years study, chiefly with Kullak, Dar- 
ing the last year he was teaching there for Kullak. 
He had a great deal of execution and wasa remark- 
ably facile reader before he left here, and before his 
departure gave a soirée in which he played Jensen's 
“ Wanderbilder,” Schumann’s Kreisleriana No. 2, 
Chopin's Nocturne in G minor, a Liszt Rhapsody, 


etc. 
Some weeks ago he gave @ soirée at Standard 


hall with this programme: 


1, Sonata, Op. 31, D minor 
2. Tenor Solo —“ Salve dimora ” Faust 
Mr. Alfred Wilkie 
8. Songs without Words, Nos. 1 and 6..Mendelseohn 
Octave Study.......0.65 cee egeeees seer cee Kollak 
4. Contralto—O Ke Gracious, Lord,” 
Miss Ella White. 
5. Etnde Op 10, No 3, 
Prelude in D flat, 
Valse in D flat,.... 
Nocturne, 
—— Cc ~~ minor.. noel oe ed 
6. Trio—(Plan olin, Cello), in nor, 
—_— , . Mendelssohn 
d Eichhorn.) 


(Measre. Liebling, Lew 
On bon Kucken 


is, an 
7. Duet—“* Onward, boat,” 
(A sop to Cerebus.) 
8. Soirée de Vienne. } 
Polonaise Heroique, 


Later he played a recital at the Seminary in 
Highland Park, with this programme : 
1. a, Prelude, 
b, Gigue, 


c, Gavotte, 
2. a, Air and Variations, (Harmonious Blackemith), 
Handel 


d, Sonata, (arranged by Tausig)..........Scarlatti 
8. a, Songs without Words, Nos. 1 and 6, 


5. a, Preludes in D fiat, 
db! Etudes, Op. 10, Nos. 3, 4, and 5, 
e, Scherzo, C sharp minor, 

&. a, Soirée de Vienne, 
d, Polonaise Heroique, 

On the whole I find little to record except praise. 
Mr. Liebling has a great deal of execution, and a 
remarkably delicate touch ; and as a concert player 
I should uuhesitatingly place him higher than any 
one else here, and higher than any except a very 
small number of the best in the country. But I 
could not go so far as many of his friends do and 
claim for him a place above any pianists that have 
appeared here except Rubinstein and Von Biilow. 
To my mind, fine as the playing is, it lacks some- 
thing of being the best. And b find it difficult to 





point out this lack satisfactorily, for as regards the 
execution, phrasing, power, delicacy, etc., scarcely 
anything lacks. I should say that it was in the 
mental grip on the music, that the lack existed, if 
anywhere. I notice between him and Miss Rivé 
(whose playing { had the opportunity to hear enough 
of last year to know it pretty well) a curious differ- 
ence between the tenacity with which they respect- 
ively remember music. In speaking with Miss 
Rivé of what I supposed must be the immense diffi- 
culty of remembering such a list of works as she 
played last year, she replied: “Oh no! It is not 
at all difficult to remem*er them ; but I find it very 
hard to keep them all up so as to be able to play 
them to my own satisfaction.” Now Miss Rivé’s 
memory in spite of its accuracy (in which it resem- 
bles a photograph) does not seem to me the highest 
type of musical memory. For on inquiring, I am 
informed that she plays from a sort of mental pho- 
tograph of the notes of the piece—while playing she 
sees page after nage before her. Whereas in the 
highest musical memory I have an idea that the 
player plays from a memory of the musical thought 
as such, the mental picture of the notes of the piece 
no longer existing in consciousness, And this way, 
T imagine, Rubinstein remembers. I don’t see how 
he can play in his peculiar manner as to fire and 
faults in any other way. But even Miss Rivé’s way 
gives her great confidence, and enables her to per- 
fectly absorb herself in her music, and this is where 
a part of her success lies. Now Mr. Liebling, on 
the other hand, forgets very easily. Whenever he 
plays an old piece after several weeks, he is obliged 
not simply to exercise his fingers in it, (everybody 


has to do that) but he has to learn it all over again 
—which, Lowever, he does very easily, by simply 
looking it over once or twice. It comports with 


this that he forgot two or.three bits of his pieces in. 


his first recital, and was obliged to splice in a little 
of Liebling, which, excellent as it was, did not im- 
prove the Beethoven Sonata. I mention this not 
with a view of drawing personal comparison, but on 
account of the interesting psychological question 
involved, Any way, wherever he may be placed, 
in Boston, New York, or Chicago, Mr. Liebling will 
oceupy a high place, and I am very glad to be able 
to record our good fortune in possessing in Chicago 
so fine a pianist. 

He has announced a series of recitals beginning 
Dee, 8, of which the first programme contains Liszt’s 
arrangement of Bach's great G-minor Fugue, a We- 
ber Sonata (Op. 89), Liszt’s 12th Rhapsody, Cho 
pin’s F-minor Concerto (with second piano), etc. 

Last night Mr. C. E. R. Miiller, formerly an or- 
ganist here, and lately returned from five years 
study in Stuttgart, cave an organ recital in the first 
Methodist Church (Clark St.,) with the following 
programme : 

1. Pasracaglia, C minor, 

8. Fugue on B-A-C-H, Op. 60, No. 6, 

5, Sonata, No. 2, Op, 42, Merkel 

7. Sonata in D minor, Cc. E. R. Miiller 

The even numbers were occupied with vocal se- 
lections by Schumann, Liszt. ete., which IT haven’t 
space to comment on. Mr. Miiller is a painstaking, 
studious gentleman, well known through his trans- 
lation of Lebhert and Stark’s Pianoforte Method. 
The organ last nicht was shockingly oat of tune and 
sounded very badly indeed, a streak of “cussed 
ness” which nothing in the playing went to correct 
or cover up. The programme, as you can see, was 
very severe, and Mr. Miiller, although evidently of 
of fine attainments, has not composure in playing 
before an audience, for which reason I to 
hear him again before expressing myself more fully. 

We have also another organist, Mr. John White, 
who has been playing a series of recitals in St. 
James charch, with very fine programmes indeed. 
Mr. White has not hestiteted to “ tackle” the heav- 
iest jobs in organ playing (like the Thiele pieces, 
ete.), but whether the result justified his courage 
and ambition, perhaps admits of doubt. I have not 
had the pleasure of hearing him, hence my inability 
to say anything especially to the point. 

Strakosch has been here with Italian opera (as 
was alleged), and, from what I hear, it must have 
been pretty near the bottom of the scale of excel- 
lence. Yours, 

. Der Freysonverz. 


Bach 
Schumann 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 


LATEST MUSIC, 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 


—————— + +0 +—___ 


Vooal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
What Song shall it be? For Baritone or Con- 

tralto. E. 4. Eto. Eayrs. 40 

“Shall it be gay, or sad? 
Bright as the Linnet’s strain!’ 

The player here has plenty to do, and contri- 
butes to the success of a fine song, which can 
easily be sung by Bass, Tenor. Baritone, Alto 
or Soprano voices. 

A Gift of Flowers. 
3. E to E. 
“Cotesti fior.” 
“So bright to view?” 

Has Gounod's peculiar brightness of setting, 
and, heing easier than many others, will be a 
favorite. 

When the Corn is gently waving. Song and 
Chorus. B). 2. to F, Bentley. $) 
“We will wander in the valley, 
My own sweet angel dear.” 

An answer or comnanion to “When the corn 
is waving, Annie dear,” and is simple, sweet 
and pleasing. 

Nobody's darling but mine. Illustrated 
title. Bb. 3. d tog. Danks. 40 





(Un invio di fiori.) E. 
Gounod. 35 


“Nohotvy’s darling but mine, love, 
Nobody loves you like m2,” 


First-rate, melodious song, which evervbody 
will like. 


wesc on, sad Stream. A minor. 


3. d to 
Boott. 30 
“JT make my moan, by her grave alone, 
For the violets have her breath.” 
Very beantifui. Words by Story. Half the 
song in the Key of F. 
The First Cricket. F. 38. Fto F.  Boott. 30 
“Oh me! is it then true 
That the year has waxed unto waning ?”’ 
Words by Howells, and the mnaie is a most 
sweet musical recitation of a charming poem. 
Three Songs. Iby Franz Abt. Op. 847. 
1, Love is like the summer dew. E. 4. 
to g. 30 
“Liebchen gleicht dem Morgenthau.” 
2. i. every Song I'll sing tothee. A. 4 
to g. $ 
“In jedes Liedchen will ich hauchen,” 
Two fresh and solidl d german so 
well translated. copiers > 
Tustrnmental. 


The Organist’s Reliance. By 
Eugene Thayer. Per Number, $1.25 

Vol. 1. No. 2. Contains Minuet from Sam- 
son. Andante in F. from Hesse. 
Adagio, by Beethoven. Festival 
March, by Hatton. Service Preludes, 
by Defesch, Haydn and Handel, and 
Offertoire, by Wely. 

Vol. 1. No. 3. Contains Service Preludes, 
by Battishill. Festival Postinde by 
Hatton. Pastorale, by Schneider. 2 
Responses, by Batiste. Postlude, by 
Batiste. Andante, by Mozart. and 
Offertoire, by Wely. 

Vol. 1. No. 5. Contains Service Preludes, 
from Sussanna by Handel. Service 
Prelude, by Hesse. 2 Responses, by 
Battman. Service Preludes. by Lem- 
mens, Fisher, Haydn, and Batiste, 
and Offertoire, (for Festival days) by 
Batiste. 

Vol. 1. No. 6. Contains Chorus from Mt. 
of Olives, by Beethoven. - Service Pre- 
ludes by , Andre and Goodbau. 
Prelude (Elevation) by Collin. Pre- 
lude (Elevation) by Collin, and 
Prelude (Communion) by Batiste. 

Vol 1. No. 7. Contains Service Preludes 
by Harrison, Hatton, Hesse and 
Batiste. (Communion) and Festival 
March, by Gladstone, 

All these are capital numbers, all moderately easy, 


and may be either or reed o or even 
= y . on in rgan, 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1to7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C. 
Bb, ete. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if be- 
low or above the staff. Thus: CC. 5,.c to E” means 
“Key of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter con the added 
line iw, highest letter, E on the 4th space. 


























